PLANS   FOR  A  NEW  LONDON
freemen and citizens of London7.1 Its own policy had been
to meet the growth by means of prohibitions on building,
and the Crown, concerned to preserve order and to prevent
poverty and famine, had given its support to this method.
'Houses on new foundations' were forbidden within three
miles of the city wall, and 'for the avoiding of the multitudes
of families heaped up in one dwelling house' old houses in
that area were not to be converted into tenements.2 Eliza-
beth's proclamation, later reinforced by a statute,8 was
followed under James I, Charles I, and the Commonwealth,
by a stream of measures directed to the same end. The area
concerned varied, increasing to ten miles from the walls in
1657,* but, in despite of Crown, Commonwealth, and City,5
the building went on and continued to do so up to and after
the time of the Fire.6 The demand was there, and no amount
1 November 1632.  P.O. Reg., 2-4.2, p. 305.
2 Proclamation of Queen Elizabeth 'Against New Buildings in and about London',
July yth, 1580, printed in W. de G. Birch, The Historical Charters and Constitutional
Documents of the City of London (1897), pp. 128-31.
3 35 Elizabeth, c. 6. This did not apply to houses for 'the better sort of men*.
4 'An Act for the preventing the multiplicity of Buildings in and about the Suburbs
of London, and within ten miles of the same', June 26th, 1657: In Acts and Ordinances
of the Interregnum, ed. C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait, (1911), n, pp. 1223-34.  In this
Act, as was usual, houses with at least four acres of land were not penalized. The Act
appears to have had strong financial motives.
6 The various proclamations are summarized in Robert Steele, A Bibliography of
Royal Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns ...',! (Oxford, 1910). There is
a contemporary list in B.M., Add. MS. 32471? ff. 65-72. The Acts of the Privy
Council record frequent attempts to enforce them and they were not without effect.
Some offenders were dealt with by the Court of the Star Chamber, and some buildings
were erected in conformity with the regulations governing construction. Joseph
Bates, a tenant to the Bridge for a house in the middle row of the Shambles, was given
an additional term of 20 years in consideration of 'his greate Coste and damage ...
sustained in ... the reformeinge of a ... tenement . .. w[hi]ch hee builded according
to covenants but contrary to his Ma<. proclaxnacbn* and the Acts of the Privy Council
note occasional success. But the fact remains that, despite the united wishes of King,
Parliament and City, the building went on. Some of it was licensed but most was
not. The Restoration made no difference. Charles IFs proclamation was as little
heeded as those of his predecessors, and MS. 32471 ends with renewed petitions,
probably of the year 1663, for the enforcement of the restrictions.
6 N. G. Brett-James, The Growth of Stuart London (1935)? has a number of chapters
devoted to this subject, with maps which illustrate broadly the ineffectiveness of the
attempts to prevent building. The Repertories for the years after 1672 record almost
annual protests against the increasing ranks of houses,
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